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A Merry Christmas 


an 
A Gappy, Prosperous 
New Yrar 















In a few days it will be Christmas. There will be gifts and gaiety, 
feasting and fun. Then will come Christmas night—the candles will 
be burning low and the time will come, perhaps, when you will give 
a thought to your blessings. At this time you will forget your busi- 
ness cares—the happy voices of children will fill your heart with 
cheer—your memory will take you back through the precious gifts 
of happiness you have earned and lived and we trust this message 
will convey to you at that time the friendly wish that every joy of the 


season may be yours 





and that the new year will hold for you an 


even greater measure of happiness and prosperity. 


WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Jacksonville, Florida 





Exclusive Manufacturers of 


IDEAL FERTILIZERS 
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results with Agrico” 


“Our Picnic Groves have been fertilized exclu- 
sively with Agrico for the past two years,” writes 
Manager L. P. Keen of Lithia, Fla., “and we’re 
certainly gratified with the results obtained. Of 
course the best evidence of our complete satis- 
faction is that we have again specified Agrico for 
our full requirements for this coming season.” 


Two years ago the trees in the Picnic Groves 
were in an unsatisfactory condition and Manager 
Keen decided to call in the “AAC” Service Man 
who made a thorough inspection and recom- 
mended a complete change in the fertilizer 
program. “We followed his recommendations 
carefully,” continues Mr. Keen, “and our trees 
which last year had produced only 2,000 boxes of 
a poor quality fruit, have this year produced an 
estimated crop of 12,000 boxes of fruit of the fin- 
est quality. But what pleases us even more is the 
excellent condition of our trees at this time. 
They indicate that a much heavier yield is in 
prospect for next season. 


“It is our experience that while Agrico costs a 
little more per ton it is more than worth the 
extra cost when the yield and quality are con- 
sidered. You can bet that we want Agrico again 
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AGRICO 


the fertilizer with the EXTRA plant foods 


this season. Your Agrico has solved our fertilizer 
problem and the owners of Picnic Groves join 
me in expressing appreciation for your interest 
and most helpful advice.” 


Now Mr. Citrus Grower, hew abeut your grove? 
If you are not getting the results you want, why 


not call in the “AAC” Service Man? He has had 


wide experience and his service is free, 


And, why not try Agrico—the fertilizer with 
the extra plant foods? Hundreds of growers in 
all sections have tried it and found it a superior 
fertilizer. Remember, in addition to the usual 
nitrogen, phosphorus and pétash carried in ordi- 
nary fertilizers, Agrico contains extra plant foods 
that mean extra crop-producing power. Start 
using Agrico this season, on at least a part of 
your grove, and see for yourself the difference it 
can make! 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CO., PIERCE, FLA. 


Makers of 


BRADLEY’S, BOWKER’S and AGRICO Fertilizers 








Mr. L. P. Keen, Mgr. 
Picnic Citrus Groves 
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In More Than 
Two Hundred 
Markets- 


The attention of the fruit trade of the country 
has turned to citrus fruits; and in more than 
two hundred terminal market centers AFG 
salesmen are contacting the trade, ascertaining 
its requirements, booking its daily orders. 






Likewise close contact by telephone and per- 
sonal calls is maintained with carlot buyers in 
the many smaller markets surrounding these 
larger centers, until literally a thousand mar- 
kets are opened to those growers whose fruit 
is sold through AFG Service. 






Over the entire United States and Canada, and 
in the British Isles, on the Continent, and else- 
where abroad, the network of AFG offices and 
representatives covers the places where Florida 
citrus fruits may be sold. 






Widespread distribution facilities not only aid 
to spread consumption and to distribute the 
crop to best advantage, but operate to the ad- 
vantage of every individual grower served 
through increasing the opportunities for suc- 
cessful sales at satisfactory prices. 






If you are not familiar with AFG Service and 
its advantages consult the manager of our near- 
est packing house or drop a line of inquiry to 
us at Orlando. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Florida Division 


Orlando, Florida 
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When the buying power of a 
country is destroyed, the consuming 
power, of course, is destroyed. This 
depression has been characterized 
by great surpluses, not only of ag- 
ricultural commodities, but of man- 
ufactured goods, professional ser- 
vices, and this and that. Our whole 
system has been tuned up to take 
care of heavy or what we might have 
called normal consumption. Out of 
this has come the cry of “over produc- 
tion”. As demand has fallen off, be- 
eause of financial strictures, there 
has been a resulting piling up of the 
things that go to make up our mod- 
ern civilization; or if not this, then 
production where possible has been 
heavily curtailed. 


Agriculture is naturally less flex- 
ible than industry, and that is one 
reason agriculture has been harder 
hit. The farmer continues to grow a 
lot of cotton, not giving any concern 
whether it is going to be used or not. 
The wheat man continues to grow as 
much wheat as he can, and so with 
the corn farmer, entirely indifferent 
to the potential needs under these 
conditions, and oblivious of the fact 
that surpluses already exist. And we 
might go on indefinitely, even includ- 
ing the citrus grower, who is, of 
course, almost as big a victim of the 
situation as other tillers of the soil. 

Industry is Flexible 

Industry, happly, has some flex- 





ibility. When an auto manufacturer 
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Citrus Industry Must Have Same Government Safe- 
guards As Other Farm Commodities 


By RALPH G. BRAY, Editor Mission, Texas Times 





sees markets glutted with cars and 
demand steadily falling off, he cuts 
down production, and so on through 
the gamut of American industry. 
This has been the saving grace of 
our factory system. Is it too much to 
expect that agriculture will ever be 
so co-ordinated, of its own accord 
to fashion its production to the act- 
ual or immediate potential demand? 

This has brought the federal gov- 
ernment into the picture. Unable to 
lay down a ukase that will prevent 
farmers from planting the usual 
acreage, the government resorts to 
a plan wherein the farmer who will 
co-operate is compensated for his 
reduced acreage. Thus it is hoped 
that surpluses of such staples as 
wheat and cotton and corn, will grad- 
ually be wiped out and demand or 
consumption correlated with produc- 
tion. 

But the trouble to date, in my 
opinion, is that the government’s 
efforts have not been inclusive 
enough. Why should cotton, wheat, 
and corn farmers be paid for idle 
acres, and citrus growers, who are 
also in the same boat, left to battle 
the economic tides without a paternal 
guiding oar? It is true that nature 
did. what man has been trying to do, 
and paradoxical as it may be, with 
one swoop of the elements cut pro- 
duction to the point where it is some- 
where near that imaginary line of 
balance between supply and demand, 





Representative of every interest 


Entered as second class matter June 


But what of next season? 
Storms Cut Production 

The citrus industry ranks well up 
near the top in wealth among agri- 
cultural commodities. This year, sad 
as it is to admit, had not storms 
swept Florida and Texas, there 
would have been more grapefruit 
than the country could have con- 
sumed advantageously under present 
conditions. No use kidding ourselves 
about that. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that production next year will, 
unless we see a sharp turn upward, 
and frankly, I don’t, overshaddow de- 
mand or potential demand. But what’s 
to do about it? Are we going to stand 
by and watch the government in its 
efforts and we might say parenthetic- 
ally that we glory in its good inten- 
tions, to stabilize the cotton farmer, 
the wheat grower, the corn planter, 
the hog raiser, the big banker, the 
railroads and this industry and that 
one, related and unrelated to agri- 
culture? Or, are we going to insist 
that the great citrus industry, repre- 
senting considerably more than two 
billions of dollars in wealth in trees, 
alone, and perhaps other billions in 
allied facilities and pursuits, go un- 
aided, and vastly more important 
than that, unregulated? 

It is true we have an industrial 
code, and it is also true that prora- 
tion plays no inconspicuous part in 
that code, but there is nothing in that 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Citrus Crop Outlook for 


By University of Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service 


Producers of oranges and grape- 
fruit are confronted with a continu- 
ing upward. trend in production in 
the United States. Since approxi- 
mately half the 611,000 acres of 
bearing orange and grapefruit trees 
are less than 15 years old and nearly 
a fifth of the total acreage of 747,000 
is not yet of bearing age it seems 
evident that, barring severe damage 
to trees from freezes or storms, fur- 
ther increases in production may be 
expected. But planting in the United 
States in recent years, particularly 
in 1932-33 has slowed down some- 
what. The bearing acreage of lem- 
ons has not changed much in the 
last decade although production has 
increased. More lemon trees than 
usual were planted during the last 
few years. 


The relationship of the price and 
the supply of oranges and grapefruit 
during the last 20 years indicates a 
pronounced increase in demand up to 


1930. During the last three years, 
because of economic conditions, the 
upward trend in demand has_ been 
checked and in the last season, with 
about the same supply as in the pre- 
vious season, prices were much low- 
er. “ 

Production has now reached the 
point at which there are burdensome 
surpluses in years of average or bet- 
ter-than average growing conditions. 

World production of oranges and 
grapefruit, particularly the latter, is 
increasing although the rate of 
planting has decreased in some coun- 
tries during the last few years. Not 
much change is indicated in the aver- 
age world production of lemons. Ex- 
ports of oranges and grapefruit from 
the United States in recent years have 
usually amounted from 7 to 10 per- 
cent of the crop. Uncertain condi- 
tions in the outlook for future ex- 
ports of oranges and grapefruit are 
the result of increasing world sup- 
plies, tariffs, import restrictions, ex- 
change ratios and general business 
conditions. 

The November 10 forecast places 
the total orange crop from the bloom 
of 1933 at 48,216,999 boxes or about 
5 percent less than the crop of 1932. 


1933-34 


The grapefruit crop is indicated at 
12,689,000 boxes which is nearly 20 
percent less than the production 
bloom of 1932. 

On the above date Florida fruit 
was reported to have sized well and 
the grapefruit to be of excellent qual- 
ity. Texas lost most of its crop of 
grapefruit in the September storm. 
However, the remaining fruit is siz- 
ing well and reports indicate a rapid 
recovery of the trees. Due to abun- 
dant moisture the fruit is slow to 
pass the maturity test and shipments 
have been retarded. 

Oranges 

Total United States orange acre- 
age now amounts to about 535,000 
acres, of which 460,000 acres of 86 
percent is of bearing age. Of the 
acreage in bearing 62 percent is esti- 
mated to be 15 years old or older, 18 
percent between 10 and 15 years and 
20 percent between 5 and 10 years. 
Florida now has approximately 260,- 
000 acres, of which 221,000 are of 
bearing age and 39,000 are not of 
bearing age. During the last three 
years plantings were less than half 
those of the previous three years. In 
California there are about 237,000 
acres in oranges of which 211,000 are 
in bearing. About 98,000 of the 
bearing acres are navel and miscel- 
laneous varieties and 113,000 acres 
of Valencias. The bearing acreage 
of Valencias continues to expand and 
and the majority of recent plantings 
have been of this variety. The bear- 
ing acreage of navels, on the other 
hand, has tended downward slightly 
during the last 2 years. Acreage 
of oranges in Texas and Arizona has 
been increasing during recent years 
and is now estimated at about 19,- 
000 acres bearing, and 8,000 acres 
not yet of bearing age. In Louis- 
iana, Alabama and Mississippi, pro- 
duction is largely of Satsuma oranges. 
The combined acreage in these states 
is approximately 11,500 acres, of 
which about 9,000 are of bearing age. 

Production of oranges for the 
country as a whole averaged about 
31,457,000 during the period 1920- 
23, about 34,601,00, boxes from 
1924-27, and about 48,164,000 from 
1928-31, which shows about 53 per- 
cent increase since the period of 
1920-23. With the increasing bear- 


ing capacity per tree up to about 15 
years of age and the large proportion 
of trees that have not reached full 
bearing, it seems that, barring unus- 
ual loss from freezing or other cat- 
astrophies, the average production 
of oranges during the next 5 years is 
likely to exceed the average for the 
last five year period. 

The total United States orange 
crop in the 1932-33 season was only 
one percent larger than that of the 
previous year but owing chiefly to 
weaker demand conditions, prices to 
Florida and California growers in 
1932-33 averaged less than in the 
previous season. With slightly less 
prospective supplies for 1933-34, the 
outlook is that prices may average 
higher than last season, particularly 
if business conditions improve. 

World orange production and the 
volume moving into trade is increas- 
ing consequently, more competition 
than formerly may be expected in ex- 
port markets, especially in Europe. 
The future of the United States ex- 
port trade in oranges will be influen- 
ced by the increasing world supplies, 
changes in per capita consumption, 
business conditions, exchange rates 
and trade barriers. 

Grapefruit 

In the United States there are 

about 212,000 acres of grapefruit 
trees of all ages. Close to 30 per- 
cent of the total acreage is not yet 
of bearing age. For the production 
of the 1933-34 crop, there are about 
151,000 acres of which only about 
one-fourth is as much as 15 years 
old and therefore considered in full 
production, and about half is estimat- 
ed to be between 5 and 10 years 
old. 
’ Florida has about 90,000 acres of 
grapefruit trees, of which approxi- 
mately 9 percent are not yet of bear- 
ing age. Of the 92,000 acres in 
Texas, about 47 percent is not of 
bearing age. In California and Ariz- 
ona the grapefruit acreage amounts 
to about 30,000 with about one-third 
under bearing age. 

The trend of production has been 
steadily upward since the beginning 
of the industry.: For the 5 years 
1919-23, the average production was 
7,514,000 boxes, while during the 

(Contiued on Page 22) 
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California, Arizona and Florida Agreements, 


Licenses Are Signed 


Marketing agreements for oranges 
and grapefruit for California-Arizona 
region and for Florida, covering the 
majority of the inter-state shipments 
of these fruits were approved Decem- 
ber 14th, by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace after being signed by a 
majority of the shippers in each re- 
gion. Licenses making the provisions 
of the agreement mandatory upon all 
shippers in the regions affected were 
signed at the same time. The agree- 
ments became effective immediate- 
ly, the licenses at 12:01 A. M. on 
December 18. The agreements con- 
tain identical provisions for a nation- 
al citrus stabilization plan which in- 
cludes national proration. 

The agreements seek to increase 
returns to shippers through regula- 
tion of supply. Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration officials who 
worked with the shippers in drafting 
the agreement, pointed out that it 
would go into effect immediately and 
be effective for the majority of both 
orange and grapefruit marketing this 
season. 

Under the national stabilization 
plan, to which Texas and Puerto Rico 
citrus fruit growers also may adhere 
if and when the marketing agree- 
ments are made effective for those 
regions, national control of citrus 
fruit shipments will be made pos- 
sible. The national program contem- 
plates two national citrus  stabiliza- 
tion committees, one each for oranges 
and grapefruit, comprised of repre- 
sentatives of the industry from the 
regions where marketing agreements 
for the fruits are in effect. The two 
committees are to select a national 
citrus coordinator to correlate their 
work. 

Although the California, Arizona 
and Florida agreements both seek 
the same end, there are some varia- 
tions in their details, made in order 
to meet the local needs. 

The agreements provide for pro- 
ration of shipments among the ship- 
pers. The amount of fruit which 
should move to market is estimated 
weekly, and this amount is’ prorated 
among shippers in proportion to the 
volume of fruit which they control. 
Both agreements contain provisions 
widening the use of the _ prorate 
principle by extending allotments to 
growers of fruit which ‘is not con- 
trolled by or contracted for by any 





shippers, and allows buyers or ship- 
pers to ship fruit under the allot- 
ment of these growers. 

The special cross section of the 
Adjustment Administration empha- 
sizes that there are several methods 
by which shippers may ship fruit un- 
der the allotment of individual grow- 
ers. First, a shipper may ship such 
fruit if he has a written contract or 
agreement giving him authority for 
such shipment, or he may ship fruit 
to which he has legal title, or he may 
ship fruit for which he has paid 20 
per cent of the purchase price. Some 
shippers have received the impres- 
sion that payment of the 20 per cent 
of the purchase price was the only 
possible method by which they could 
secure these allotments, but this is 
erroneous the Washington officials as- 
sert. 

Two committees of eight members 
each will administer the California, 
Arizona agreement. First, a growers’ 
advisory committee of producers, will 
consist of four members selected by 
the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, two by the Mutual Orange 
Distributors, and two by independent 
buyers. The distribution committee 
is similarly selected. 

The California-Arizona growers’ 
committee is empowered to join with 
similar committees under other citrus 
marketing agreements to select the 
National Citrus Stabilization Com- 
mittees. On the national orange com- 
mittee, there are to be 11 members, 
four each from California and Flor- 
ida, and one each from Arizona, Tex- 
as and Puerto Rico. The_national 
grapefruit committee is to have 10 
members, with four representatives 
from Florida, three from Texas, and 
one each from Arizona, California, 
and Puerto Rico. 

A control committee of 13 is to 
administer the Florida agreement. 
Twelve of these are to be growers 
chosen by shippers and the thir- 
teenth is to be chosen by the Com- 
missioner of Markets and the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture Extension Work 
in Florida, to represent the indepen- 
dent growers. Of the 12, four are 
to be selected by the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, four by the Florida Citrus 
Growers’ Clearing House, and four 
by the independent shippers. 

The Florida agreement also pro- 
vides for proration of shipments by 


grade and size of fruit. The control 
committee is authorized to regulate 
movement of fruit to auction mar- 
kets. Licensing under the agreement 
has been requested by shippers, who 
are to pay the costs of administering 
the agreement on a prorated basis. 


YARNELL NAMED HEAD 
CITRUS CONTROL BOARD 


At a meeting of the recently form- 
ed Florida citrus control committee 
held in Lakeland on December 17th 
I. A. Yarnell of Mountain Lake, was 
elected chairman of the committee. 

Orlando was selected as headquar- 
ters of the committee, which will 
cooperate with the agricultural ad- 
justment administration, administer- 
ing provisions of the newly effective 
marketing agreement for Florida cit- 
rus. 

O. G. Strauss of Orlando, member 
of the federal fruit inspection de- 
partment, was elected secretary at a 
salary of $7,500 a year. 

John S. Taylor of Largo, who serv- 
ed as temporary chairman of the or- 
ganization, was made vice chairman. 

On the motion of B. Kilgore, of 
Clearwater mileage of committee 
members traveling to and from meet- 
ings was set at 10 cents a mile. 

Secretary Strauss, W. G. Neal, 
senior marketing inspector and Fran- 
cis P. Whitehair of Deland, elected 
attorney for the body were author- 
ized to issue a statement to shippers 
and growers. 

Four members—Chairman Yarnell, 
John S. Taylor, C. C. Commander and 
L. Gentile were chosen as members 
of the national coordinating com- 
mittee. 





BUTTERED APPLES 





Use apples of un#form size, pare 
and core. Arrange in a deep bak- 
ing dish, each apple on a round of 
bread, which has been fried lightly 
in butter. Fill the apples with sugar, 


bits of butter and a drop or two of 
vanilla. Cover and bake in a very 
hot oven. 


Serve hot with cream. 
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Summary of 200 Citrus Grove Records For The 


Season 1931-32 


By F. W. BRUMLEY and J. E. TURLINGTON* 


During the year beginning October 
1, 1931 and ending September 30, 
1982, citrus growers cooperated with 
the Agricultural Extension Service, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Florida, by keeping records on the 
cost, yields and returns for their 
groves. Records were completed on 
200 separate groves located in nine 
counties. The location of the groves 
by counties is 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of Grove Records 
By Counties, Season 1931-32 


Non- 


Counties Bearing Bearing Total 
(Under 8 (8 Years 
Years) & Over 
Lake 5 53 58 
Polk 2 54 56 
Orange 2 88 40 
Highlands 3 31 34 
Manatee 5 5 
Hillsboro 3 3 
Pinellas 1 1 
Hernando 1 1 2 
Seminole 1 1 
Total 18 187 200 


Four counties, Lake, Polk, Orange 
and Highlands, accounted for 34 or 
more groves each. 


Summary of Costs and Returns 


A summary of the costs and re- 
turns per acre is shown in Table 2. 
Thirteen’ of the groves were under 
eight years of age and were classed 
as non-bearing, although three of 
them yielded in excess of 20 boxes 
per acre, and some fruit was harvest- 
ed from eight others. 


The bearing groves, 8 years and 
over, were divided into two groups, 
namely those with records of man 
labor separate from power and equip- 
ment and those with these items com- 
bined. The groves were subdivided 
into those with and without hired 
supervision. Those groves without 
hired supervision should have some- 
thing added for supervision of owners 
to be strictly comparable with those 
having hired supervision. 

In comparing the costs and returns 
for different groups, the percent full 
bearing, percent of trees grapefruit, 
and acres per grove should be con- 
sidered as well as the method of sup- 
ervision. 

Costs and Returns by Counties 

In Table 3 the groves have been 
grouped by counties. The groves in 

* To W. R. Briggs and the County Agri- 
eultural Agents cooperating with him, be- 
longs much of the credit for interesting the 
grower cooperators in keeping these records, 


also the credit for any aid given growers in 
keeping the records. 


shown in Table 1. 


Highlands county were both younger 
and much larger (in acreage) than 
those in the other counties, and they 
had both lower costs and lower 
yields. 


different ages. 


Percent Full Bearing 
Many groves contain plantings of 
Under normal condi- 
tions, yields increase with the age of 
(Continued on page 20) 


TABLE II.—Summary Of Costs And Returns Per Acre For 200 Citrus Groves 


Season 1931-32 


Bearing Groves (8 Years & Over) 


Man Labor, Power & 
Equipment Combined 


Non- No Including 
Bearing Hired Hired 
Items (Under Super- Super- 
8 Years) vision vision 











Number of Groves 13 69 80 
Total Acres of Groves 764.1 919.05 1506.3 
Average Acres Per Grove 58.0 13.3 18.8 
Percent Full Bearing 5. 57. 68. 
Percent of Trees— 
Grapefruit 29. 27. 22. 
Oranges 63. 61. 70. 
Other 8. 12. 8. 
Total Boxes Harvested Per Acre 8 109 121 
Costs Per Acre: 
Man Labor Only 
Power & Equipment 
Man Labor, Power & Equip. $10.50 $20.04 $26.68 
Fertilizer 9.28 25.54 26.09 
Spray & Dust Materials -25 2.47 3.75 
Taxes 1.24 6.55 1.56 
Miscellaneous Expenses -70 8.20 1.54 
Cost Per Acre Excluding 
Interest & Depreciation $21.97 $57.80 $65.62 
Cost Per Box Excluding In- 
terest & Depreciation -53 -54 
Income Per Acre 108.30 117.52 
Returns Per Acre for Interest 
and Owner’s Supervision 50.50 51.90 
Percent Returns for Interest 
and Owner’s Supervision 5.2% 6.0% 








Man Labor Separate 
From Power & Equip. 


No. Including 
Hired Hired 
Super- Super- 
vision vision 








22 16 
605.8 4628 
27.5 289.8 
56. 38. 
23. 38. 
63. 54. 
14, 9 
108 66 
$16.66 $12.98 
9.40 5.87 
$26.06 $18.85 
24.78 18.71 
2.82 2.17 
6.51 3.79 
8.79 2.08 
$63.46 $40.60 
.59 61. 
97.42 50.76 
38.96 10.16 
4.9% 1.9% 


TABLE IIl.—Costs And Returns On Bearing Groves (8 Years & Over) By Counties, 


Season 1931-1932 











Item Lake Orange Polk 
Number of Groves 53 88 54 
Totals Acres of Groves 781.8 591.85 1160.5 
Average Percent Full Bearing 64 64 64 
Percent of Trees Grapefruit 18 16 29 
Percent of Trees Oranges 68 76 62 
Percent of Trees Tang. & Misc. 14 8 9 
Boxes Harvested Per Acre 122 138 118 
Costs Per Acre: 

Labor, Power & Equip. $19.95 $28.40 $28.41 

Fertilizer 24.04 28.09 28.46 

Spray & Dust Material 1.77 3.05 4.63 

Taxes 9.35 6.338 7.38 

Miscellaneous 2.68 3.31 1.83 

Total Costs Excluding Int. $57.74 $69.18 $70.71 
Income Per Acre 121.78 146.37 104.91 
Returns Per Acre for Interest 

and Owner’s Supervision 63.99 717.19 34.20 
Prices Received Per Box For— 

Grapefruit 60 -65 -52 

Oranges 1.23 1.26 1.29 

Tangerines 56 36 -59 

Average for all fruit 1.00 1.06 .89 























IRRIGATION 


Equipment 
Ames Lockseam Slip Joint Pipe 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 









Tampa, Fla. 
68 Years of Service 


MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 
THE CAMERON & BARKLEY COMPANY 








High- Other 
lands Counties 
81 11 

4620.5 504.5 
43 53 
38 32 
54 54 
8 14 
63 99 
$17.36 $31.83 
13.94 16.58 
1.98 8.28 
8.56 5.58 
1.89 4.68 
$38.75 $61.85 
47.60 93.24 
8.87 81.39 
-50 -75 
1.21 1.60 
-16 63 
-76 -95 
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POLK LEADS IN 
GRAPEFRUIT 





Department of Commerce statis- 
tics, based upon the census of 1930, 
show Polk County, Florida, is the 
outstanding grapefruit - producing 
county in the United States. 

Polk’s crop value of $5,867,097 is 
approximately 25 percent of the 
United States total. Its 1,084,850 
trees of bearing age about 20 per- 
cent of the total and its 2,386,104 
boxes production slightly more than 
25 percent of the nation’s yield. 

Hildago County, Texas, was sec- 
ond in number of trees of bearing 
age, but led in young trees with 
approximately 36 percent of those in 
the country. 

Pinellas county, Florida, had 361,- 
737 trees of bearing age to place 
third, the county had a crop value of 
$2,279,608 and a harvest of 853,947 
boxes to stand second only to Polk in 
those two phases, 

Florida had 33 of the leading 50 
counties in the United States. Cali- 
fornia had 12, Texas three and Ariz- 
ona two. 

Figures for the other Florida coun- 
ties follow: 

Trees Harvested Value 
Lake ___242,343 321,916 $811,754 
Highlands242,314 298,005 787,148 
Dade —..297,272 81,220 321,434 
Indian R 169,170 202,077 680,578 
Manatee 144,841 339,945 868,061 
Lee 144,230 224,873 647,739 
St. Lucie 140,472 126,002 442,570 
Orange _138,585 255,544 693,701 
Brevard 125,192 149,821 483,743 
Hillsboro 113,358 181,315 468,085 
DeSoto 77,874 135,732 344,890 
Pasco _61,780 71,019 176,710 
Volusia _.47,683 44,461 11,731 
Sarasota _45,070 47,480 183,705 
Marion 29,123 49,261 149,003 
Osceola __28,796 27,334 71,378 
Hardee _27,757 34,142 91,317 
Seminole 26,088 31,396 82,325 
Martin -_26,067 8,808 29,688 
Hernando 23,894 21,395 655,854 
Putnam __22,170 31,563 77,313 
Palm B. 20,456 240 848 
Collier 19,979 6,542 28,083 
Hendry 8,427) 14.651 46,046 
Charlotte _6,187 11,010 30,837 
Okeechobee 3,652 2,064 5,852 
Broward 34299 5,257 18,343 
Sumter —_1,837 1,197 3,674 
Alachua __1,793 2,868 6,398 
St. Johns _1,614 2,732 6,398 
Citrus 1,259 850 820 





Mountainous surpluses mean lower 
prices for farm products. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act aims to re- 
duce surpluses. 
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Plant Temples 
For Profit 


The manager of a large packing house in 
Orange County has furnished us with the 
following figures, showing average net re- 
turns to his growers for TEMPLE oranges 
the past two seasons: 


lstGrade 2nd Grade 


$3.02 $2.39 
$2.66 $1.75 


Season 1931-32 
Season 1932-33 


We believe a comparison of these figures 
with your net returns for ordinary varieties 
of oranges will show a decided difference 
in favor of TEMPLES. 


An analysis of the sales of our TEMPLE 
trees for five years shows that over 75% of 


them were purchased by growers who al- 
ready had TEMPLE groves in bearing. 


Draw your own conclusion. 


The TEMPLE is a copyrighted variety and trees may be 
purchased legally (and with the assurance of obtain- 
ing the genuine strain) only from us. 


This year, for the first time, we are offering TEMPLE 
trees at the same prices as other standard varieties. 
We have an adequate supply in all sizes up to and in- 
cluding two year, budded on sour orange stock. 


Your inquiry for prices and further informa- 
tion will receive our prompt and careful 
attention. 


Glen Saint Mary 


Nurseries Co. 


Winter Haven 


Tampa Orlando 
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CITRUS CODE IN EFFECT 


The long-expected and much discussed Citrus 
Code is at last in effect. The final draft of the 
Florida agreement was approved by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace on December 14 and 
went into effect at midnight of that day, the 
California Code having been previously approv- 
ed by the Department. 

According to the best available information 
the Code was signed by shippers representing 
seventy-five to eighty per cent of the Florida 
citrus crop, and its approval by the Secretary 
of Agriculture makes its provisions mandatory 
upon all shippers of citrus fruits. By the time 
this issue of The Citrus Industry reaches its 
readers, shippers will have been licensed and 
the provisions of the Code will be in full effect. 

The Code in its general provisions meets with 
the approval of most growers and shippers. 
There has been some objection to the manner 
of determining the amount of fruit to which 
shippers would be entitled under the pro-rat- 
ing clause, but most of the growers and ship- 
pers have been willing to accept this provision 
and to give it an actual working test in the be- 
lief that should it prove unsatisfactory in prac- 
tice, it would be susceptible to modification la- 
ter. 

The Code as finally approved gives ample 
protection to the growers by providing for allot- 
ment of shipments to individual growers who 
later may assign such allotments to shipping 
agencies should they so desire. In short, while 
the agreements are between the shippers and 
the government, the thought of the Department 
appears to have been to safeguard the interests 
of the growers at all points. 

With the Code now in effect, much may be 
expected in the matter of controlling distribu- 
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tion in an effective manner, an objective toward 
which the industry has worked unsuccessfully 
under individual and co-operative effort. With 
the government participating and prepared to 
“go the limit” in controlling distribution, the 
effectiveness of the measure would seem to be 
assured. 

The Citrus Industry believes that there is a 
general disposition on the part of Florida grow. 
ers and shippers to give the new Code a fair 
trial and give united support to the state con- 
trol committee and the national co-ordinator 
when named. Even those who have demanded 
certain modifications in the Code are, we be- 
lieve, prepared to give their whole-hearted sup- 
port to the measure now that it has been ap- 
proved, to the end that the agreement: may have 
the fullest measure of success waaser - — 

working test. 


Having secured this Code and being in e 
tion to profit from the benefits which may rea- 
sonably be expected from its operation, The 
Citrus Industry believes that the industry of the 
state should now go forward with such an ag- 
gressive advertising program as has been pro- 
posed by many leaders of the industry 
to the end that the greatest possible benefits 
may be achieved. With control of distribution 
made possible under the Code, the elimination 
of off grade fruit and the proper advertising of 
the superior quality of Florida citrus fruits 
should be the next steps in promoting and main- 
taining the welfare and prosperity of Florida 
citrus growers. 


GRAPEFRUIT ACREAGE 


It probably will be suprising to many Florida 
citrus growers to learn that Florida now takes 
second place in the number of grapefruit trees 
in grove plantings. Indeed, many Floridians 
doubtless will find it hard to believe. But such 
is the case, according to figures on grapefruit 
plantings printed elsewhere in this issue. Texas, 
according to these figures now holds first place 
~ the actual number of grapefruit trees plent- 
ed. 


True, Texas leads only by a slight margin 
in the number of trees, and is far below Florida 
in production by reason of the fact that most 
of the Texas groves are young and but com- 
paratively few of the trees are in full bearing. 
Florida for many years will doubtless continue 
to be the leader in grapefruit production. 


Grapefruit growers in both Texas and Florida 
will do well to ask themselves what they are 
to do for a profitable market when that vast 
acreage of young trees in Texas comes into 
bearing. It is not too soon to begin studying this 
problem and to devise means for increasing 
consumption in keeping with the increasing 
production, and the still greater increase in 
production which is bound to come within the 
next few years unless nature steps in to solve 
the problem for us. New markets and greater 
consumption in present markets seems to offer 
the only solution. This can be attained only 
through a campaign of extensive advertising. 
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It’s Our Story 
and we stick to it! 


1) We have always given 
proper recognition to the 
value of organics as a source of 
nitrogen and as soil builders. 


2) We have always advo- 
cated the use of guano as 
the best of all organics ... 
Nature’s Finest Fertilizer. 


For years many fertilizer 
men argued against the value 
of guano, now they all stress 
it. NACO has been telling 
the same story for 8 long 
years ... and we stick to it. 

For outstanding results in 
truck crop production-~it’s 
the same story. 
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Ompare 
RESULTS 


THE truck grower finds out about fertilizers in a hurry. 

Four leaves come off of the calendar---120 days---and 
he has his answer in profit or loss. It’s easy to compare 
results where Florida truck crops are concerned, so we 
call your attention to this fact: 


High organic fertilizers are producing the best in- 
come crops for truck growers. And growers who are 
using NACO Brand Fertilizers will tell you that their 
score is uniformly higher because of the greater yield 
of better quality truck. 


Now---when NACO Fertilizers show such good re- 
sults in a few short months, it’s easy to figure the 
cumulative benefits of these better, high-organic fertil- 
izers when applied to citrus over a period of years....a 


! bigger tree surface, more fruit, better fruit. And, nat- 
u 


rally, greater income! 


@ Compare results! This is a challenge. 
Compare the condition of NACO groves 
with those fertilized under any other pro- 
gram. Compare the yield. Compare the size 
and quality of the crop. And finally, com- 
pare the cost. This is the year to make 
comparisons because generally favorable 
growing conditions have given all fertilizing 
programs a chance to prove their worth. 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


1424 .1425 BARNETT BANK BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE - - FLORIDA 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































It was nearing dinner time in the 
home of Senator W. W. Long in Mait- 
land, invited guests were waiting in 
a flutter for the turkey dinner to be 
served.. Came a crashing and com- 
motion from the rear of the house, 
and suddenly the senator’s bird dog 
burst into the livng room dragging 
a beautifully roasted turkey by a 
firm grip upon it’s neck. Following 
certain repairs to the turkey, dinner 
went ahead most successfully; but 
for a time it had looked as if in 
establishing his status as a retriever 
Bowser, the dog, was unnecessarily 
imperiling the auspiciousness of an 
auspicious occasion. 





Outsiders already are hopelessly 
bewildered by the number of organi- 
zations in citrus circles. The recent 
advent of yet another one, the 
Growers Protective Alliance, with 
headquarters at Orlando, will doubt- 
less befuddle them all the more. 
However, citrus growers themselves 
will not be bewildered; and as quick- 
ly as they grasp its true significance 
undoubtedly will welcome the ‘“‘Alli- 
ance” most heartily. 





For the 
Protective 


purpose of the Growers 
Alliance is singly and 
simply to end fruit thieving, to 
which end it possesses exceptionally 
effective equipment. Of course, small 
pilfering probably will be with us 
always, but the organized thievery 
which has developed into a major 
racket since the wholesale advent of 
motor truck transportation now 
seems due for an awful jolt. Or- 
ganized thieving is to be opposed by 
widely organized force of law, and 
a network of effective detection. The 
“Alliance” will not interfere with 
any other organization. Its own work 
is cut out for it. 





Incidentally, we believe the Grow- 
ers Protective Alliance has in the 
person of L. P. Hickman, its director, 
the services of one of the most capa- 
ble ‘detectives who is further aided 
by an intimate knowledge of Flor- 
ida. He will have plenty of expei- 
enced help, too. Price Hickman long 
was in the business of protecting ex- 
press service; and has broken up, 
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IMPRESSIONS 


By Frank Kay Anderson 


and aided in breaking up, many 
notorious theft rings and criminal 
operations. This writer does not hesi- 
tate to commend him to the growers. 





Fruit thieving long has been both- 
ersome to Florida citrus growers. 
Last season it reached a peak that 
was responsible for hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of truck loads of or- 
anges and grapefruit leaving Florida 
for which the growers thereof re- 
ceived not a penny. Nor was that the 
limit of the damage to the industry. 
This same stolen fruit was sold in 
the main at very low prices and in 
many places broke the markets to 
the detriment of the entire indus- 
try. Other ways and means of pre- 
venting fruit thieving having failed, 
organization of the “Alliance” is a 
logical step. It seems reasonable to 
believe it is due to accomplish the 
desired results. 





The Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the U. S. D. A. is spending $3,600 
for an additional building at the fed- 
eral Experiment Station at Orlando. 
Present line-up there includes, bu- 
reau of plant industry three units; 
bureau of entomology two units, and 
bureau of chemistry and soils one 
unit. Local labor solely will be used 
in this new construction, it was an- 
nounced, which is a plumb good idea. 





Atop its other troubles the Texas 
citrus area has been afflicted with a 
small infection of citrus canker, 
which, however, seems in a fair way 
destined to speedy eradication. Scat- 
tered infections were found over a 
fifteen acre citrus tract, which for- 
tunately enough was separated from 
other citrus by wide areas of pasture 
lands. Two small citrus nurseries in- 
volved have been hit severely by 
eradication measures, but the isolated 
position of the infection has greatly 
simplified the work. Discovered a 
year ago last September, no evidence 
has been found of any infection out- 
side the original small area. For 
which our Texas neighbors are en- 
titled to shake hands with themselves. 





We pause to record the passing of 
a good friend and one of Hillsborough 
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county’s most prominent citrus grow- 
ers. Charles M. Knott of Tampa who 
recently had been of failing health 
died November 20 at the home of his 
brother W. V. Knott, state treasurer, 
in Tallahassee where he had been 
visiting. Coming from Georgia to 
Leesburg in 1880 he had later been 
a resident of Hillsborough county for 
forty years. Aside from other activi- 
ties ,he was engaged in citrus grow- 
ing during fifty of the seventy-five 
years of his life. At one time he 
owned and operated some of the larg- 
est and most important groves in 
the state. In our own mind he must 
remain as the best disposed and most 
even-tempered neighbor ever we had, 
it having been our good fortune at 
one time to have lived across the 
street from him in Seminole Heights. 





Did you bite upon the “Edison 
memorial star” gag? We did. For 
several nights in the latter part of 
November we watched this brilliant 
light in the heavens, on prominent 
authority alleged to be put up each 
evening from Fort Myers. Then it 
dawned upon what passes with us 
for our intelligence that we were 
watching Venus, and that in the 
Briton we were being “had.” We 
went into Orlando and told J. R. 
Crenshaw, who had propagandaed 
the “memorial star” to us, that it 
looked as if he were thoroughly even 
with us for those goldfish stories. 





Then the Crenshaw person talked 
too much. He confessed he had been 
taken in at the same time by another 
person, and that he had been sincere 
in what he told us. That took a lot 
of fun out of it. An honest confession 
gathers no moss. 





“Mules?” Is seems to us that is 
the funniest front name any man 
ever had. 





Dr. Cole C. Carroll, originally of 
Lamont, Florida, but for the last 22 
years a resident of Apopka, died at 
his home there on November 10 sud- 
denly of heart trouble. Perhaps the 
most prominent physician in Orange 
county outside Orlando, he was well 
known in citrus circles as a large 
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grower, and as vice-president of the 
Plymouth Citrus Growers Assn. 
which office he held at the time of 
his death. 


The Federal Land Bank at Colum- 
bia has just about cleaned up its ap- 
plications for loans from Florida cit- 
rus growers. Some yet remain to be 
disposed of, and a few new applica- 
tions straggle in, but generally speak- 
ing the job is pretty nearly done. H. 
S. McLendon, head of the Orlando 
office, tells us it will not be long now 
before the force of inspectors etc. in 
all probability will be muchly dimin- 
ished. 


By the bye, H. S. McLendon of 
the Federal Land Bank forces and 
C. M. McLennan of the Farm & 
Grove Section, which appears in print 
in connection with a number of small- 
er Florida newspapers, are two very 
different persons, albeit both are 
mighty fine fellows. 


Some practical joker must have in- 
spired the idea of the thirteenth 
member of the Florida Control Com- 
mittee to be a grower jointly selected 
by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Extension Division at 
Gainesville. We have known both 
gentlemen for a long time, and when 
they have agreed upon the grower in 
question to take place on that com- 
mittee it will be the first time within 
our knowledge that Nathan Mayo and 
Wilmon Newell have been in agree- 
ment upon anything. 


Now the Production Credit Cor- 
poration of Columbia, just another of 
the government’s loan agencies has 
opened the way for “production” 
loans for citrus growers. Generally 
speaking these loans were calculated 
to be made upon the basis of general 
farming crops, which would have 
been of small use to citrus growers. 
To take care of Florida citrus grow- 
ers, however, two citrus cooperative 
loaning subsidiaries have been agreed 
upon for Florida. This plan was 
worked out at a meeting held with 
many growers in attendance at Or- 
lando on December 1. 


The two Florida organizations will 
have headquarters respectively in 
Orlando and in Bartow. The Orlando 
organization will cover Orange, Put- 
nam, -Flagler, Marion, Seminole, 
Volusia, Brevard, Osceola, Indian 
River, Okeechobee, St. Lucie, Martin, 
Palm Beach, Broward, Dade, Citrus, 
Alachua, Sumter and Lake counties. 
The Bartow organization will cover 
Hernando, Pasco, Hillsborough, Polk, 
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Pinellas, Manatee, Hardee, Highlands, 
DeSoto, Sarasota, Charlotte, Glades, 
Lee, Hendry, Collier and Monroe 
counties. 


As implied by the name, these or- 
ganizations will make short time 
loans, to terminate with the market- 
ing of the next crop—a sort of tem- 
porary tideover to growers, for which 
it is anticipated there will be consid- 
erable demand. The decision to allow 
especially for the needs of the grow- 
ers of citrus fruits is quite a feather 
in the cap of Florida citrus growers. 


William Edwards has come to 
town. The city slicker now has his 
office in Apopka instead of Zellwood 
as formerly. Provided, however, that 
nothing herein is to be construed to 
mean that he will be any easier to 
locate in person now than heretofore. 


A. E. Fowler of Lakeland took a 
brief bow before the calcium as sec- 
retary of the newly organized Fruit- 
man’s Club, following its organiza- 
tion meeting September 12. More re- 
cently he stepped right into the lime- 
light as the temporary secretary of 
the tentative Control Committee fer 
Florida named by Secretary Wallace. 
He is a thorough fruit man. For more 
than a dozen years was with Chand- 
ler & Davis Co. of Lakeland, from 
which he recently retired; and he ‘is 
a likable hustler to boot. 


General A. H. Blanding has moved 
the office of the Grapefruit Growers 
Protective Assn. from Lakeland to 
Bartow, thereby saving much com- 
muting for himself from his home in 
Bartow. For the benefit of those who 
do not know Polk County so very 


(Continued on page 18) 


Tascinaling dee, Ue NATURE _ no. 3 


This is “caliche”, the form in which 
Chilean Natural Nitrate was created 
in the plains of Chile. From this ore 
two types of Chilean Natural Nitrate 
are refined—Old Style Chilean 
and granulated Champion Brand 
Chilean. Both are Nature’s products, 
created in the ground to help you 
produce more profitable crops. 


CHAMPION BRAND CHILEAN NITRATE 
1S SNOW WHITE ABOUT THE SIZE AND 
SHAPE OF BIRD SHOT. GUARANTEED 
19.45% AMMONIA (16% NITROGEN) IT 


CONTAINS ALL THE NATURAL*IMPURITIES” 
IODINE, CALCIUM, POTASSIUM, BORON, 


MAGNESIUM, SODIUM, ETC, WHICH 
ARE SO VITAL TO YOUR CROPS. 


31. YEARS BEFORE JEFFERSON 
DAVIS BECAME PRESIDENT OF THE 
SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY (1861) 
CHILEAN NITRATE WAS FIRST USED 
TO FERTILIZE SOUTHERN CROPS 
(1830) JEFF” DAVIS WAS A YOUNG 
ARMY OFFICER IN THOSE&DAYS. 


Chilean 
TV 
TTY Va 


The only nitrogen that 


comes from the ground 
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“Going It Alone” Tendencies Inherit- 
ed By Florida Citrus Growers 


By JEFFERSON THOMAS 


Whenever study of the citrus in- 
dustry in Florida has been instituted, 
by agencies previously unacquainted 
with conditions in this state, the dis- 
covery soon was announced of pro- 
nounced . tendencies among growers 
toward “Going it alone” in their sev- 
eral affairs. 

Home folks, who have grown up 
with citrus as it developed from min- 
or to major importance in the eco- 
nomic fabric of the state, long ago 
accepted as a basic characteristic the 
dominating disposition against joint 
action, except in urgent emergencies. 

Regulation by common consent has 
been a failure in Florida citrus cir- 
cles much oftener than it has suc- 
ceeded. Restrictions placed upon the 
industry by governmental fiat usual- 
ly have encountered pronounced re- 
sistance. Reflections of majority senti- 
ment, whether in agreements volun- 
tarily entered into or expressed 
through the medium of law, seldom 
have escaped vigorous opposition 
from aggressive minorities. 

Marketing of grapefruit and or- 
anges on a cooperative plan has been 
practiced in Florida for about a 
quarter of a century while in Cal- 
ifornia it was first tried out on an 
extensive scale less than ten years 
sooner. Whatever deserving of criti- 
cism that may have existed in the 
operations of the principal “co-op” 
in this state, it has attained average 
results for its members comparing 
favorably with the record in the 
same respects of its Pacific Coast 
prototype, percentage of tonnage 
under control considered as an affect- 
ing factor. 

Yet the Florida Citrus Exchange 
never has been able to enlist the sup- 
port of more than forty percent of 
the aggregate production in its terri- 
tory, and most of the time has oper- 
ated with but from twenty-five to 
thirty-three and one-third percent. 
The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, on the other hand, has 
handled in excess of eighty percent 
during numerous seasons and even 
under unfavorable circumstances has 
held between sixty-six and two-thirds 
and seventy-five percent. Dissensions 
have recurred again and again in the 
Florida organization; the career of 
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the California body has been rela- 
tively peaceful most of the time. 
Legislation against the shipment 
of immature or artificially ripened 
grapefruit and oranges has been on 
the statute books of Florida for the 
better part of three decades. While 
enforcement has increased in effi- 
ciency, effective control of the indus- 
try appears to be almost as far off 
as it ever was. The laws still are un- 
popular with a substantial and re- 
spectable cross-section of the indus- 
try. Measures having the same pur- 
pose and significance for a long while 
have been enforced by California, 
and objections thereto seems to have 
been negligible in extent. In effort for 
past control and eradication, the Flor- 
ida attitude seldom has been as con- 
forming with reference to necessary 
restictive rules as has that of Cali- 
fornia and other citrus states. 
Individualism, not only rugged at 
all times but frequently expressed in 
an aggressive if not aggravated spirit 
of belligerency, unquestionably 
thrives in the ranks of Florida citrus 
fruit producers. Whether or not the 
general prevalence in the grower- 
mind of thinking habits that it is 
difficult to change constitute an asset 
or a liability is a matter of opin- 
ion. A case can be made either for 
the affirmative or the negative on 
this issue. Nor are the citrus grow- 
ers of the state the sole possessors of 
the inclination for paddling their own 
canoes. Late events of national im- 
portance have uncovered elsewhere 
many men of like mind, in commerce 
and industry as well as agriculture. 
Inquiry therefore may be prosecuted 
as to whence came the predominating 
preference for the principle that 
places the individual above the com- 
munity, evidenced in so many ways 
by Florida citrus factors, with a con- 
siderable degree of respect for it. 
Individualism Inherited 
As the citrus industry of Florida 
stands on the threshold of a new hab- 
itation, in which its comings and go- 
ings are intended to be under gov- 
ernment regulation, the time seems 
highly opportune for tracing the 
sources of the independence that has 
been so powerful in the past. 


Grapefruit and orange growers of 
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the state again are asked to subordi- 
nate their liberty, which ever they 
have held as paramount to all else, 
for the common good of themselves 
and their fellows. In doing so, they 
must in large measure forego the 
privilege of selling their product 
when, where and how they please. 

Under the system that is proposed, 
the federal authorities are to exer- 
cise radical powers, and far-reaching 
departures may be made from the 
time-honored methods for distribut- 
ing and disposing of the state’s cit- 
rus output. Growers and shippers are 
expected to accept restrictions placed 
upon them by public officials but 
founded on the views of an apparent 
majority in the industry. 

Observation of the progress 
achieved in the regimentation of the 
interests that have been operating 
with a minimum of control will afford 
opportunity for analysis of the trends 
and tendencies which evidence the 
practicability of all procedure under 
the law. The federal marketing agree- 
ment may bring salvation to the in- 
dustry or it may prove just another 
futile experiment, with motives of 
the noblest kind. 

Human nature must be reckoned 
with in every activity touching upon 
the lives and fortunes of human be- 
ings. The men and the women who 
have built the groves, equipped the 
packing houses and provided the re- 
lated facilities, combining to com- 
pose the citrus industry of Florida, 
are exceedingly human. They have 
honestly come by tendencies to “go 
it alone” more deeply rooted by far 
than are in the make-up of the aver- 
age farmer at the north or the run-of- 
mine business man. 

Inheritance of the disposition to 
think and act independently, so wide- 
spread in citrus Florida, in many in- 
stances has been directly from for- 
bearers who were the pioneers in the 
discovery, settlement and develop- 
ment of the territory now occupied 
by groves. In a broader and even 
more indicative sense, the habit has 
been bequeathed as a community 
heritage to all the succeeding gen- 
erations in the land those sturdy in- 
dividuals reclaimed from wilderness 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Learning by experience is expensive— 
especially when it comes to feeding your 
crops. For poor results from the use of 
wrong fertilizers are often not apparent 
until untold ddmage has been done. For- 
tunately, however, there’s no need for cost- 
ly experiments. The Makers of Gulf Brands 
have studied Florida soils for more than 
thirty years. Test after test has been made 
—both in the laboratory and field. You can 
use Gulf Brands with the full assurance 
your crops will receive the maximum in 
plant food value. And the practical ser- 
vices of the Gulf Field Man help you to 
find your individual requirements. 


THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
36th St. South of E. Broadway, Tampa, Fla. 


GULF Fennitien Sg 
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“GOING IT ALONE” TEND- 
ENCIES INHERITED BY 
FLORIDA CITRUS GROWERS 
(Continued from page 14) 
and jungle. Florida has been the home 
of the non-conformist from the be- 
ginnings of her recorded history. 

Reason exists for believing, as a 
matter of fact, that long before the 
white men arrived the area now in- 
cluded in the boundaries of the state 
was the habitat of a population tak- 
ing high rank as dissenters from the 
established order of things. Students 
of Indian lore have found a great 
deal of evidence pointing to the con- 
clusion that Florida was the refuge 
of tribes, or parts of tribes, with- 
drawn and removed from the majority 
of their peoples, presumably because 
of differences in opinion concerning 
public policies or private practices. 
These aboriginal protestants appar- 
ently travelled lengthy distances, in 
numerous cases, that they might 
reach a section offering them seclu- 
sion and freedom from objectionable 
requirements. 

Whenever and wherever a portion 
of a communal group, finding itself 
in the minority, walks out on the ma- 
jority, conditions are created that in- 
evitably mean the upgrowth of in- 
dividualism. Testimony to the accur- 
acy of this observation is writ large 
in the pages of historical records. 
New nations established as the result 
of rebellious against older ones fre- 
quently have divided again and again 
before they became strong enough to 
survive. Dissenting groups of religious 
denominations nearly always fall 
asunder into a number 
of units. The qualities of mind 
and heart that impel men to join to- 
gether and break away from the pre- 
vailing mode in government or wor- 
ship afford the background for in- 
dividual rejection of subsequent law- 
making or creed-making in the new 
environment. 

Isolation Increases It 

Isolation breeds individualism. 
Self-reliance forces its growth. In 
regiens difficult of access the non- 
conforming habit of thought flour- 
ishes most. 

Florida was not easy to reach be- 
fore the railroads came and did not 
become wholly accessible until hard- 
surfaced highways were constructed 
on an extensive scale, in her borders 
and throughout the land. 

In the olden days, only they who 
went down to the sea in ships of the 
sturdiest type could find their way 
across the waters to the fascinating 
land of flowers, that now so largely 
is devoted to citrus fruits. 


Overland approach to the country 
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of the palm and pine until somewhat 
recent years was attended by a mul- 
titude of hardships and called for a 
lot of patience, even when the travel 
was from comparatively nearby sec- 
tions. Most of those who came 
planned to stay, and the round trip 
excursion idea had not been con- 
ceived. 

Even when arrival was by way of 
the sea, inland expeditions for a long 
while were accompanied by many 
handicaps and often failed to pene- 
trate far into the interior. Exploring 
parties usually found the equipment 
brought from other lands poorly 
fitted for use under the conditions 
they encountered. 

As time marched on, harbors on 
the coast to the north and to the 
south served the greater part of the 
vessels from foreign countries, and 
for a period the Florida stores prin- 
cipally gave asylum to pirate crews 
looking for concealment. Descend- 
ants of the buccaneers sometimes 
were left as permanent settlers. 

Through the centuries, in conse- 
quence of location and terrain, Flor- 
ida remained in large measure an 
isolated region. Red men and white 
men in turn sought its confines be- 
cause of this very fact. Finding their 
way onto the peninsula, they were 
for the most part cut off from past 
associations. Setting up a new home 
meant not only primitive housing of 
one’s lares and penates but the neces- 
sity for getting along with little or 
no outside aid. 

Under circumstances of the kind 
that surrounded the Indians who were 
here when the whites arrived and 
that continued to prevail long after 
the latter had become the dominant 
race, individual effort was the key- 
stone of the arch in the loosely erect- 
ed structure of community existence. 
War, pestilence and famine were 
about the only reasons for getting 
together on the part of the scat- 
tered inhabitants. Independence of 
thought and action always were in 
evidence when the need arose for 
joint endeavor. 

As time went on, and America be- 
gan to fill up with people from the 

European countries, the fame of Flor- 
ida slowly spread. The appeal it had 
in the period of colonization seeming- 
ly was more because of the isolation 
and the opportunity for individualistic 
life than for the climatic reasons that 
now bring folks to the state. It grad- 
ually came to be common practice for 
men out of harmony with their sur- 
roundings in other sections to seek 
sanctuary south of the south. They 
braved the perils of the wilderness to 
find freedom for doing much as they 
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pleased. 

This sort of thing went on, it ap. 
pears safe to assume, during the per- 
iod when Florida was a prize sought 
for and fought for by Britain, France 
and Spain. Credible evidence would 
not be altogether impossible to locate 
that subjects of each nation trans- 
ferred allegiance to one of the others 
more or less as a matter of course, on 
account of the lure that Florida held 
for them. Certain it is that when the 
Revolution of 1776 was pending, 
loyalists from several of the southern 
colonies moved into Florida to avoid 
fighting King George third. ‘ 

After the United States set up 
housekeeping, the practice continued 
to an extent. When the Spanish were 
bought out and Florida afterwards 
grew into an integral part of the na- 
tion, she still remained in large meas- 


- ure isolated, offering the ideal loca- 


tion for the fellow who wanted to go 
it on his own. In the war between the 
states, she naturally went in the Army 
of the Confederacy. Yet in the inner 
recesses of the state were many peo- 
ple whose sympathies were on the 
other side, some of whom had moved 
here to avoid military service. 

For generation after generation, 
therefore, the land we now know as 
citrus Florida has been permeated 
with individualism. From the time to 
which the memory of man runneth 
not, this area has been populated with 
people who relied principally upon 
themselves. Great communal activi- 
ties largely have passed Florida by, 
such as were predominant in the 
Spanish settlement of agricultural 
California, when gold was found in 
her mountains and as the Pacific 
Coast cities grew great. Independence 
in thought and in performance has 
been inherited by the typical Florida 
grower of grapefruit and oranges, 
who is native to the soil, and his heri- 
tage has been divided with newcom- 
ers upon their advent into the state. 
Tendencies to resist the restrictions 
and the regulations interferring with 
individual rights are inhaled from the 
air that is breathed by the state’s cit- 
rus producers, and quaffed with the 
water they drink. 


RES” AES ee ree pM RTE 
Detailed Soil Analysis and Interpre- 


tations, Estimation of Plant Food Re- 
quirements and Soil Toxins. 


$2.50 


SOIL LABORATORY 
Frostproof, Fla. 
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You have not yet given your grove a 
thorough CLEAN-UP Spray this fall, it is 
@ = not too late. A thorough spraying with a de- 


pendable oil emulsion now will pay hand- 
some dividends on your next crop of fruit. 


F ICO-60 is Florida’s proven oi 1 


emulsion. After seventeen years on the 
market now selling more largely than 
ever before. 


Nothing to add, no spreader or 
sticker to buy. Works well in either 
hard or soft water. 


Florida Insecticide Co., 


Apopka Florida 


Nature’s Soil Builder 


Practically all plant life requires a 
goodly percentage of HUMUS for 
normal healthy growth. 


No chemical fertilizer will grow FLORIDA PEAT HUMUS 
plants or trees successfully without oe = Rppree epee ms 
ample HUMUS in the soil. Plants Pr ag: ge ag Bn 
may be grown with small amounts bulk, a single bale or a 
of water and fertilizer if there is trainload. 


sufficient HUMUS. 


--Give your trees the one thing they 
need most - HUMUS, decayed vege- 
table mould. 


Florida Humus Company, 


Zellwood Florida 
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IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 13) 





well, we will explain that both Bar- 
tow and Lakeland are suburbs of 
Highlands City. 





And Earl Haskins of Winter Hav- 
en has broken into the fruit market- 
ing game on his own hook, buying it, 
shipping it an’ everything. Earl has 
a legion of friends in Polk county 
citrus circles and ought to do well. 





To make the welcome dinner at 
Warm Springs to President Rooose- 
velt take on truly imposing form the 
residents there invited Lawrence 
Gentile of Orlando to sit in and par- 
ticipate. Lawrence is a Class A wel- 
comer, and a Class AAAI diner. 





Speaking of diners, Charles E. 
Bradshaw of Altamonte Springs, who 
by the way is now adding more than 
200 acres of new grove to his hold- 
ings, explains that he dines by a sys- 
tem. As he explains it, he takes his 
seat at the table in such manner that 
the table is precisely eleven inches 
from his person. He then eats until 
the table moves up to him. 





But until you have seen J. J. (Jess) 
Parrish of Titusville eat fried fish 
with his fingers, you ain’t been no- 
where, and you ain’t seen nothin’. 





Still and yet, we once saw a gen- 
tleman, as a preliminary to a break- 
fast of sausage, eggs, toast, marma- 
lade and coffee, eat four full grown 
cantaloupes. We will not mention any 
name, but the initials are D. C. G. 
and the gentleman is*excellently well 
known in Tampa, and recently was 
prominently mentioned as possible 
coordinator of the feedral citrus pro- 
gram. 





But for long, short and middle dis- 
tance eating, given proper provoca- 
tion, we will back C. G. Bois, the 
Fort Meade grower, against any 
amateur or professional in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Once when we were 
together for a period of days we 
matched to decide who would pay for 
the meals. This writer’s luck was 
marvelous. We ate well and paid 
nothing. Then on the morning of the 
last day we lost; and the breakfast 
that the Bois person ate broke all 
records for the continental United 
States and the Aleutian Islands. 
So.nehow word of the performance 
got out, and before he had finished 
a good part of the population of 
Lakeland was crowded in the doors 
of the dining room of the Elk’s Club 
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there, watching popeyed. 





Our own associate S. L. Frisbie 
somehow looks as if he were above 
the vulgar temptations of food, but 
set before him large provision of 
Shrimp Creole in the Louisiana style, 
and you'll be surprised. 





Personally we like the social side 
of eating more than the food, but 
that doesn’t mean that we dislike the 
food. And somehow that reminds us 
that we are looking forward to a meal 
next month. Let’s see. It comes dur- 
ing the period of the Orange Festival 
at Winter Haven, doesn’t it? How 
about it, Joe? Will you R. S. V. P., 
or shall we just come ahead with 
plenty of faith and an empty stum- 
mick? ° 





Our personal nomination for the 
most expensive eater who ever stuck 
us for a lunch when matching is R. 
W. (Bob) Rogers the Orlando grow- 
er, 





Looks as if the cross state ship 
canal were going through as this is 
written. To date we have noted no 
organized opposition from among the 
grapefruit growers of Florida, though 
the Texas and other interests work- 
ing for the canal seem pretty well 
organized. Our personal conscience 
is clear, we bucked the proposal even 
though no one seems to have taken 
any notice of that fact. 


WARM CITRUS FRUITS 
FOR BORAX TREATMENT 





Florida packers and shippers quick- 
ly adopted the new method of stem- 
end rot by treating citrus fruit with 
borax before coloring. This method 
was recommended recently by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; It 
consists of dipping the fruit into an 
8 percent solution of borax at 110 
degrees F. as soon as possible after 
the fruit is picked. 

Commercial practice has been to 
postpone borax treatment until after 
the fruit has been colored. J. R. Win- 
ston, senior horticulturist in charge 
of the fruit handling and storage in- 
vestigations for the Department, sta- 
tioned at Orlando, points out, how- 
ever, that many operators are over- 
looking an essential factor in the suc- 
cess of the new method by attempt- 
ing to treat cold fruit. For best re- 
sults in cold weather the fruit should 
be warmed to a temperature of at 
least 90 degrees F. before dipping 
into the borax solution because the 
quantity of borax which will adhere 
to cold fruit is not effective in con- 
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trolling stem-end rot. 

In handling only relatively smal] 
quantites of fruit it is possible to use 
a long soaking tank containing a large 
volume of the heated borax solution, 
By careful control of the tempera- 
ture of the bath the fruit can be 
brought to the desired temperature 
by the time it is taken out. In the 
case of larger quantities this is not 
practical. It is practical, however, 
to place the fruit in a coloring room 
where within a few hours, by the use 
of steam,it can be warmed sufficiently 
to make the borax treatment effec- 
tive. This involves one extra handl- 
ing, but no material loss of time in 
coloring, as the fruit can be return- 
ed to the coloring room immediately 
after the borax treatment and will 
then be about the right temperature 
for the coloring process. 


FLORIDA SCIENTISTS TO 
HEAD FEDERAL STUDIES 
ON EROSION OF SOILS 





Gainesville, Fla.—Dr. R. V. Allison 
soils specialists in charge of the Ever- 
glades Experiment Station at Belle 
Glade, has been drafted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 


head temporarily the work on soil 
erosion being done by the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. In his absence 
which is expected to cover a period 
of one year, Dr. A. Daane, agrono- 
mist, will be in charge of the Glades 
Station, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. Wilmon Newell, director 
of the State Experiment Station. Dr. 
Allison left for his Washington as- 
signment this week. 

Dr. Allison takes the temporary as- 
signment to head the soil erosion 
work in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils in place of Hugh H. Bennett, 
who was loaned by the Bureau to the 
Department of the Interior to super- 
vise the soil erosion work being done 
under a five million dollar appropria- 
tion by the Public Works Fund. 


J. F. AHERN 
Consulting Engineer 


Specializing In 


Diesel, Electric and 
Hydraulic Engineering 


Phone 7-4755 2365 Post St. 


Jacxsonville, Florida 
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This is a picture of our Boraxing Equipment re- 
cently installed in the Lucerne Park Packing 
Company plant of the International Fruit Corpora- 
tion at Lucerne Park. 


Twelve cars of fruit a day can be washed, 
boraxed and graded through this machine. The 
washer is not intended to do a thorough job of 
washing. No soaking tank is provided but fresh 
water sprays keep the fruit wet while moving 
over the washer brushes. The washer cleans suf- 
Seats however, for the graders to grade for 
color. 


The borax tank has heating jackets which 
maintain a pre-determined temperature. A sub- 


B. C. Skinner, Pres. 
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Boraxing Before 
Coloring 





You are invited to attend this installation or free lit- 
erature will be sent upon request. 


FLORIDA CITRUS MACHINERY COMPANY 


merging belt keeps the fruit submerged and is 
timed to hold the fruit in the bath the proper 
length of time for best results. 


Leaving the borax tank the fruit is delivered 
to the grading belt where it may be graded into 
“green”, “partly green”, and “ripe”. This saves 
the unnecessary coloring time, increasing plant 
capacity and reducing damage to the fruit need- 
ing coloring only a short time. 


This equipment is designed to apply borax 
in the most effective way. It provides positive 
control of the temperature, the time in the bath 
and the strength of the borax solution—three 
elements that must be right if decay is to be 
controlled. 


Dunedin, Florida 


Nineteen 
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SUMMARY OF 200 CITRUS GROVE 
RECORDS FOR THE SEASON 
1931-32. 


(Continued from page 8) 

the trees for several years after they 
begin to bear. For this study, those 
groves where all the plantings had 
been made for twenty or more years 
were considered to have reached 100 
percent full bearing. By taking the 
yields of groves with only one bear- 
ing age, it was possible to work out 
the approximate percent bearing each 
age represented of the groves that 
had been planted for more than 20 
years. The percentages thus found 
were also applied to groves with 
plantings of more than one age. This 
gives a better basis of comparison 
than average age, for certainly one 
would expect 20 acres of grove all 20 
years of age to yield considerably 
more than a 20 acre grove, one-half 
of which was 36 and the other 4 
years of age. 

In Table 4 the groves have been 
grouped according to the percent full 
bearing. It is easy to see that both 
costs and yields increase as the per- 
cent full bearing increases; but yields 
increase much more rapidly than the 
costs. Total costs per acre for the 
group of groves 70-89 percent full 
bearing were slightly higher than 
those for the group of 90 and over. 
This can be explained partially by 
the fact that three groves in the first 
group, representing about 40 percent 
of the acreage, had unusually high 
costs when compared with other 
groves included in this study. 

Percent Grapefruit 

The groves have been grouped in 
Table 5 on the basis of the percent 
of the trees that were grapefruit. As 
the percentage of the trees that were 
grapefruit increased there was an in- 
crease in both yield and cost. The 
increase in costs were reflected in 
labor, power and equipment, fertil- 
izer and other materials. 

The price per box received for all 
fruit decreased as the percent grape- 
fruit increased. This decrease in 
price was more pronounced than the 
increase in yield. The returns per 
acre to the owner for interest and 
owner supervision showed a decrease 
with each increase in percent grape- 
fruit. 

Costs In Detail 

Considerable detail is given in 
Table 6 by item of cost for 167 of 
the bearing groves. The records did 
not permit this much detail for all 
bearing groves included in Table 2. 
In Table 6, the groves were first sort- 
ed into two groups; those with man 
labor, power and equipment reported 
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as one item of cost and those in which 
the man labor costs were separated 
from the power and equipment. 
These groups were further subdivided 
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on the basis of those with hired ang 

those without hired supervision, 
Each cooperator keeping and fur. 

(Continued on page 25) 


TABLE IV.—Relations Of Percent Full Bearing To Costs And Returns, 171 Groves 


(8 Years Old And Over), Season 1931-32 


Range in Percent Full Bearing 





Item Under 30 30-49 
Number of Groves 26 88 
Acres of Groves 503.3 919.9 
Average Percent Full Bearing 22 40 
Average Age 8 11 
Boxes Harvested Per Acre 58 90 
Costs Per Acre: 

Labor, Power & Equip. $14.97 $20.97 

Fertilizer 18.56 22.82 

Spray & Dust Material 1.66 2.68 

Taxes 3.88 5.25 

Miscellaneous 1.48 2.18 

Total Costs Excluding Int...$40.55 $53.90 
Income Per Acre 60.64 91.06 
Returns Per Acre For Int. and 

Owner’s Supervsiion 20.09 $7.16 

Average Price Rec. Per Box $ 1.04 $ 1.00 





50-69 


84 
609.5 

60 

14 
111 


$23.12 
24.06 
2.52 
7.87 
1.62 





$58.69 
108.37 

49.68 
$ .97 





70-89 90 & Over 
39 84 
544.95 453.0 
79 99 
18 26 

157 179 
$33.99 $83.00 
33.97 $1.50 
4.538 4.47 
8.77 11.66 
5.30 2.05 
$86.56 $82.68 
143.18 170.82 
56.62 87.64 
$ .91 $ 96 


TABLE V.—Relation of Percent of Trees Grapefruit to Costs and Returns, 
171 Groves Season 1931-32 





No 
Item Grape- 
fruit 
Number of Groves 39 
Average Acres of Groves 15.5 
Average Percent Full Bearing 59 
Av. Percent of Trees Grapefruit 0 
Total Boxes Harvested Per Acre 103 
Costs Per Acre: 
Labor, Power & Equipment $20.61 
Fertilizer 23.68 
Spray & Dust Material 2.68 
Taxes 6.77 
Miscellaneous 1.83 
Total Costs Exluding Interest $55.02 
Income Per Acre 1238.86 
Returns Per Acre for Interest 
and Owner’s Supervision 68.84 
Average Price Per Box Harvested $ 1.20 


Percent of Trees Grapefruit 


1 to 83 
Percent 








67 
34 to 66 Percent 
Percent and over 
46 15 
15.7 12,7 
68 64 
46 98 
122 166 
$28.23 $20.08 
28.63 80.61 
8.21 4.94 
7.14 7.48 
2.80 95 
$70.01 $73.01 
99.66 100.83 
29.65 27.82 
$ .82 $ .60 


TABLE VI.—Costs and Returns Per Acre for 167 Groves Having Detailed 
Costs by Operation, Season 1931-32 


Labor, Power & Equipment 











By Operations 
No Hired Hired Super- 
Hired Supervision vision Sepa- 
Super- Includedin rate From 
. vision Operations Operations 
Number of Groves 60 59 16 
Average Acres Per Grove 12.4 16.2 20.6 
Boxes Harvested Per Acre 123.1 128.7 106.1 
Percent Full Bearing 59.9 72.2 56.6 
Average Age 15.7 18.1 13.3 
Percent of Trees Grapefruit 23.1 23.5 18.0 
Percent of Trees Oranges 64.8 68.7 78.1 
Percent of Trees Tang. & Misc. 12.1 7.8 3.9 
Costs Per Acre: 
Cultivation $ 6.34 $ 8.18 $ 5.79 
Fertilization 2.84 3.31 2.84 
Spraying & Dusting 8.24 1.28 4.99 
Pruning 4.22 4.74 4.27 
Mowing 1.58 -25 1.85 
Hired Supervision 5.70 
Miscellaneous 2.78 3.08 2.19 
Total $21.00 $26.79 $26.63 
Truck & Tractor Expense 
Other Grove Equipment 
Feed & Workstock 
Int. & Depreciation on Equip. ¥ 
Auto 
Total Labor, Pow. & Equip. $21.00 $26.79 $26.63 
Fertilizer 26.96 27.68 26.16 
Spray & Dust Material 2.89 4.08 8.81 
Taxes 7.16 8.31 7.07 
Miscellaneous 2.10 -52 1.59 
Total Operating Expense $60.11 $67.38 $65.26 
Depreciation on Bldgs. & 
Irrigation Equipment 1.16 .02 62 
Total Costs Excluding Int. a 27 $67.40 $65.88 
Income Per Acre 24.75 116.96 128.40 
Returns Per Acre for Int., & 
Owner’s Supervision 63.48 49.56 62.52 
Prices Received Per Box. 
Grapefruit $ .76 $ .86 $ .94 
Oranges 1.23 1.29 141 
Tangerines d 52 87 
All Fruit 101 01 1.21 





























Man Labor Only 
By Operations 
No. Large 
Hired Groves With 
Super- Super- 
vision vision 
17 16 
26.1 297.5 
100.8 63.3 
53.9 87.6 
13.4 10.2 
25.8 53.6 
61.1 87.8 
13.1 8.6 
$ 2.79 $ 2.48 
2.85 -15 
1.66 -16 
4.92 1.88 
-80 08 
5.08 
2.81 1.17 
$15.33 $12.10 
2.88 2.64 
42 28 
1.09 16 
3.61 2.47 
ll 
$28.44 $17.66 
25.84 12.97 
1.66 2.18 
7.82 3.81 
1.33 1.92 
$59.59 $38.48 
2.14 12 
61.73 $38.60 
90.78 47.26 
29.05 8.66 
$ .55 $ .61 
1.24 1.21 
.73 27 
21 16 


High-potash fertilizer produces 
bigger yields of better quality 
truck crops—crisp, high-quality 
aslery, smooth, firm tomatoes, 
early-fruiting peppers and egg- 
plants and more No. 1 potatoes 
and sweet potatoes. Potash-fed 
lettuce and cabbage have large, 
firm heads—beans make fewer 
short pods— peppers are freer 
from wrinkles, have thicker 
walls and stand up better on 
the market. Potash adds to 
the sweetness of water-melons 
and reduces white heart. 


MAKE SURE YOUR FERTILIZER CONTAINS AT LEAST 10 
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OW will your next fruit crop grade out according to U. S. 
BR Standards? Will it bring the best prices or will you be 
dissatisfied with culls and seconds? Now is the time to plan to 
put your next crop into the top grade. 

The quality of your fruit largely depends on the fertilizer you 
select and use in your spring, summer and fall applications. 
Remember NV Sulphate of Potash is the quality-producing ele- 
ment in citrus fertilizer. Citrus fruits remove from the soil 
more potash than both nitrogen and phosphoric acid combined. 

Select a fertilizer containing ample quantities of NV Sulphate 
of Potash and use it regularly. This keeps up the storing of 
carbohydrates, sugars, starches and solids in the fruit and gives 
trees the extra boost necessary to bring out a full bloom for the 

next crop. It helps to insure quality of flavor, texture 
and finish—the quality that brings top prices. 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


J. L. Baskin, Representative, Box 1051, Orlando, Filia. 


SUE 
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THE CITRUS FRUIT OUT- 
LOOK FOR 1933-34 
(Continued from Page 6) 
5 years 1927-31, production averaged 
13,660,000 boxes, an increase of 82 
percent. 

With approximately half of the 
bearing grapefruit trees under 10 
years old, and with about one tree of 
nonbearing age to every two bear- 
ing trees now in groves, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect the upward trend 
in production, that has been in evi- 
dence for the past decade or more, 
to continue. Unless natural or ec- 
onomic forces intervene to check the 
rapid increase in production that ap- 
pears in prospect, grapefruit produc- 
ers will have to rely upon an increase 
in demand, improvement in market 
distribution, and factory utilization 
of surplus fruit, to maintain profit- 
able prices. 

Puerto Rican grapefruit produc- 
tion, owing to hurricane damage to 
trees and lack of financial resources 
of growers, will probably not reach 
normal output for at least 2 or 3 
years. Although Puerto Rico has a 
year-round production, the largest 
shipments to continental United 
States have usually been from Aug- 
ust to October. In recent years an 


MORE THAN 100 GROWERS IN 
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increasing proportion of the Puerto 
Rican movement has been in the form 
of direct shipments to forign coun- 
tries. 

For the last 4 years grapefruit 
canneries have used an average of 
about 2,000,000 boxes or about 14 
percent of the United States annual 
production. Although this utiliza- 
tion of fruit has provided a market 
for some of the surplus, it also com- 
petes with the fresh fruit. Statis- 
tics now available indicate a pack of 
2,200,000 cases in Florida during 
the 1932-33 season. 

The Florida grapefruit Canners 
Association reports that on November 
1,1933, there was 55,177 cases of 
grapefruit in the hands of the can- 
ners. 

The demand for grapefuit increas- 
ed greatly from 1914 to 1929 when 
the upward trend was reversed be- 
cause of the decline in consumer’s 
purchasing power. In the 1932-33 
season, although shipments of Flor- 
ida grapefruit were about the same 
as the previous season, the price to 
growers was 13 percent less. 

Production of United States grape- 
fruit for the 1933-34 season is ex- 
pected to be less by about 17 per- 
cent than for the preceding four 


ONE FLORIDA COUNTY ALONE 


uss AMMO -PHOS 


HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS 
ON CITRUS GROVES 


WHY WAIT LONGER... 


to join this growing army of 
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years. 


World production of grapefruit jg 
expected to continue its 
crease for at least a decade. Increase 
competition may be expected in the 
export markets. However, the per 
capita consumption of grapefruit 
outside the United States is 
small and any appreciable increase 
in per capita consumption would pro. 
vide an outlet for a large volume 
of shipments. 


An avereage of about 7 percent of 
the United States grapefruit crop is 


The United Kingdom and 
Canada together take about 95 per. 
cent of the exports, which consist 
mostly of medium to _ small-sized 
fruit. Increasing supplies of Pales. 
tine grapefruit in European markets 
have greatly increased the compe 
tition on these markets from Decem.- 
ber to March, and tend to hold prices 
at a low level. To meet this com- 
petition sucessfully United States ex. 
ports must be of good quality and the 
volume must be in accordance with 


exported. 


the needs of the markets. Encour- 
aging factors in this season’s export 
situation are smaller supplies and the 


COLOR or BLANCH 


MATURED FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES WITH 


ETHYLENE 


Every grower and shipper 


SEERES" 08 


satisfied users? 


AMMO-PHOS* 


is available either as a material 
supplying 11 per cent nitrogen (13 
per cent ammonia) and 48 per cent 
phosphoric acid; or as Ammo-Phos 
High-Analysis Complete Fertiliz- 
ers supplying all necessary fertil- 
izing elements in the exact pro- 
portionsrequired bythe citrus crop. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
For full details, including 


name of nearest dealer, write 


AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Aero Cyanamid and Ammo- Phos 
1021 Edgewater Drive Orlando, Florida 


* AMMO-PHOS High-Analysis Fertilizers 
Contain More Than 30”) Plant Food 


should have this FREE book which shows how 
Ethylene 
1. INCREASES 
PROFITS 


3. SAVES 4. SAVES 
TIME MONEY 


5. 1S NEITHER INJURIOUS NOR DANGEROUS 
G. IS EASY TO USE 


Buy from the largest supplier of 
Ethylene to the citrus industry 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd St., New York City 
1310 Santee St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, 
and other principgl cities 


Gute of Union Carbide [I] mf ml and Carbon Corporation 


2. REDUCES 
LOSS 
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jmproved position of foreign trade. 
General Fruit Situation in U. S. 
Owing largely to the rapid increase 
jp citrus production during the last 
15 years, the combined production of 
all fruit has contiued to advance ap- 
proximately 1 percent a year for the 
jst 10 years. The trend of total ap- 
production has been about level 
gince 1924 with some indication of 
adownturn during the last two years. 
The production trend is downward 
for peaches, grapes and olives. Trend 
of pear, cherry and prune produc- 
tion continues upward. There are 
still sufficient trees of all kinds now 
in orchards, however, to continue to 
produce heavy commercial supplies in 
years of favorable weather conditions. 
Per Capita Production of Fruits 
Estimate November 10 of 1933 Fruit 
Production in United States 


In The United States 
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1919-23 1927-31 Inc. or 

Lbs. per Lbs. per dec. 
: Capita Capita 
All Citrus 27 42 plus 56% 
Oranges 19 29 plus 53% 
Gr’ fruit 5 9 plus 80% 
Lemons 3 4 plus 33% 
Apples 77 64 min. 17% 
Grapes 39 36 min. 8% 
Peaches 21 23 plus 10% 
Pears 7 19 plus 43% 


Av. 7 fruit 195 
Imports of 
%Ge snid og bg sBueueq 

The preliminary estimate of the 
combined production of the 10 more 
important fruit crops is about 5% 
less than the production in 1932, 
18% less than production in 1931 and 
about 12% less than the average 
production during the preceding 5 
years (1926 to 1930). 

The commercial apple crop is es- 


205 plus 5% 
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When You Visit TAMPA 


We Invite You to Live at 


. 
Hotel Hillsboro | 
| 








SINGLE 
$2.00 to $4.00 


DOUBLE 


$3.00 to $5.00 





Cc. J. JACKSON, Manager. 


Largest Hotel — Largest Rooms — Largest Windows 
Fire-Proof — Steam Heat 


NEAREST TO EVERYTHING 


“TOP O’ THE TOWN” Dining Room 
Coffee Shop Cafeteria 


QUALITY FOOD AT REASONABLE PRICES 
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timated to be about 8% less than the 
commercial crop in 1982. The total 
production is about 2% greater than 
last year, but has had to be culled 
heavily because of insect damage 
and diseases. 

The 1933 grape crop is estimated 
to be about 18% less than in 1932 
and pears at about 4% less than 
the 1932 production. 


While there has been no real veri- 
fication of the effect of the C. W. A. 
program upon citrus prices, reports 
from sales representatives in the 
market indicate the hope that after 
the holidays there should be evidence 
of a better citrus market as the re- 
sult of this vast amount of money 
the government is releasing on the 
nationwide C. W. A. projects. 
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CITRUS INDUSTRY MUST HAVE 
SAME SAFEGUARDS AS OTHER 
FARM COMMODITIES. 

(Continued from Page 5) 
set-up to curtail production, and to 
safeguard the industry against the 
vicissitudes of a greatly shrunken de- 
mand. Isn’t it just as reasonable to 
recognize the fact that the thousands 
of people engaged in citrus culture, 
and whose per capita investments, un- 
questionably are much greater than 
either the cotton or wheat farmer, 
are entitled to the same considera- 
tion as those producers of so-called 
staple commodities? It seems to this 
writer that grapefruit and oranges 
are just as much a staple or necessary 
commodity as corn or pork. 

Farmers in Bad Shape 

It is true the cotton farmer, the 
wheat and corn growers are in bad 
shape. Probably in worse shape than 
the average citrus grower, although 
that is speculative, but if the citrus 
grower has any advantage in the 
economic scales, he won’t have it in 
another year under present, or even 
slightly improved conditions, with a 
big crop in prospect. 

It is true there must be an end to 
this paternalship on the part of the 
federal government. It is true that 
Washington can not keep all indus- 
tries on an even financial keel, or 
guarantee them against financial 
failure. It is true most of us recog- 
nize that our central government is 
going to find itself in the position of 
a hopeless creditor, unless there is 
a stop soon. No doubt most of us 
regret that it was necessary for the 
government to start dispensing dough, 
but the fact remains that such a pro- 
gram is one of the basic policies of 
the New Deal and the fact further 
impresses that the citrus industry is 
just as much entitled to the benefits 
of a far-reaching program of cur- 
tailed production until something 
like normal consumption is restored, 
as other agricultural industries. 

Produce Only Quality Fruit 

I wouldn’t favor cutting down 
trees, although I am ready to admit 
that no inconsequential number of 
our trees would be better cut down, 
as far as returning a revenue to the 
grower, I do think that the govern- 
ment should apply the same princi- 
ple of reduced production as it has 
in other fields. This could be done, 
not by endeavoring to curtail the 
yield of the tree, but by placing an 
added inducement before the grower 
so that he would produce only qual- 
ity fruit, and could afford to throw 
away, rather than put on the market 
fruit of secondary or cull grade which 
naturally penalizes him on his re- 
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turns on good fruit. Such a program 
would be of great benefit to the con- 
sumer, and would be practically a 
guarantee to the producer again un- 
profitable handling and shipments. - 

Quality plays a more important 
part, unquestionably, in the citrus in- 
dustry than in other agricultural in- 
dustry. It is the industry that has 
suffered most from low grades, be- 
cause low grades cost as much to ship 
and box and handle as good grades, 
and almost as much to put on the 
tree. 

It is up to the citrus industry, and 
when you say citrus industry you are 
talking about California, Florida, 
Texas, Arizona and Louisiana, to 


work out a program before another 
season rolls around that will be sound 





and equitable to both consumers ag 
well as producers, and present it to 
the government in such a convincing 
way that it will be put into effect. In 
such a program the banishment of 
low grade fruit and the paying of a 
federal premium on quality fruit, will 
play dominant parts. 


The law of averages is usually 
on the job; the prettiest girl sel- 
dom has the best disposition. 





Too close association dims the” 


vision; it requires the eye of a 
stranger to pick out the real mer- 
its and the real defects of our 
town. 


A ROOM AND A BATH 
A DOLLAR: AND A HALF 


anf an 


“Jacksonville's Leading Hotel” 





THE SEMINOLE 


CHARLIE GRINER, Manacer 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


A human, home-like institution where you will find 
your individual comfort and entertainment a 
matter of great importance. A steel fireproof 
building located in the heart of the city. 
Vroom 


Every Sone with Combination Tub and Shower Bath, 


Radio, Electric 


Ceiling Fan, Slat Door for Sum- 


mer Ventilation, Comfortable Beds with 





Mattresses of Inner Spring Construction 
and Individual Reading Lamps. 

ya 

RATES 
32 Rooms with Private Bath____________$1.50—Single 
86 Rooms with Private Bath_..___.______._ 2.00-—Single 
4@ Rooms with Private Bath. 2.50—Single 
4 Rooms with Private Bath. 3.00—Single 
24 Rooms with 3.50—Single 
16 Sample Rooms with Private Bath... 4.00—Single 


SLIGHT INCREASE FOR DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 
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Farm Grower 


Loan Bodies 





Early prospects for production 
Joans for citrus growers from fed- 
eral sources without need of ob- 
taining such loans from marketing 
agencies is seen by the executive 
committee of the Florida Citrus 
Growers League, of which F. J. Senn 
of Winter Haven is chairman. Mr. 
Senn stated that two new crop loan 
organizations exclusively for citrus 
fruits had been announced for Flor- 
ida as part of the plan of the Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation of Col- 
umbia. One will have headquarters 
at Orlando and the other at Bartow. 
Between the two every citrus produc- 
ing county in Florida will be served, 
said Senn. 

Originally all loans through the 
Production Credit Corporation were 
scheduled to be upon the basis of 
general farm crops. Such loans would 
have had little or no value to citrus 
growers, said Senn. Urgent represen- 
tations to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration at Washington and at Col- 
umbia resulted in recognition for 
citrus growing as a separate industry 
and special provision therefor. 

The corporation which has head- 
quarters in Bartow serves Polk, Her- 
nando, Pasco, Pinellas, Highlands, De- 
Soto, Sarasota, Charlotte, Glades, 
Lee, Hendry, Collier and Monroe co- 
unties. The other centering at Orlan- 
do serves the counties of Orange, Put- 
nam, Flagler, Brevard, Osceola, In- 
dian River, Okeechobee, St. Lucie, 
Marton, Palm Beach, Broward, Dade, 
Citrus, Alachua, Sumter and Lake. 

When the charters for the associa- 
tions are approved by the governor 
of the farm credit administration, 
they will both be in position to ac- 
cept applications for loans. 


SUMMARY OF 200 CITRUS GROVE 
RECORDS FOR THE SEASON 
1931-32 


(Continued from page 20) 


nishing the Agricultural Extension 
Service with a complete record of the 
year is furnished a similar summary 
of his own record. 

, Anyone owning or caring for a 
grove, who would like to cooperate 
by keeping a record for the 1933-34 
season, should see his or her county 
agent, or write to the Agricultural 
Extension Service at Gainesville, for 
a record book. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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HOTEL 
THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


Tampa, Florida 


Rooms clean, comfortable, well furnished. Food 
of excellent quality, served in an appetizing man- 
ner. 

Rates that give guests more for their money than 
is customary. Management supervision in every de- 
partment assures economical operation without sac- 
rifice of service . 


Two Dollars a Day For a Superb Room 
With Private Bath 


Other rooms as low as $1.50 per day. Larger ones 
slightly higher. 

Breakfasts, 20 to 50 cents; luncheons and din- 
ners, 50 cents, 65 cents, 85 cents and $1. 

A la carte meals at equally reasonable figures. 
American and Oriental dishes. Chop Suey a special- 


ty. 
Week-End Special For Florida Folk 
Big Values at $5 


Week-end guests are offered special rates. At 
these low prices, Florida folk can afford to visit 
Tampa frequently for amusement and recreation. 

Splendid room, having private bath and modern 
in every way, from Friday night until Monday morn- 
ing, with 50 cent breakfasts Saturday and Sunday, 
only $5 per person. 


Hotel Thomas Jefferson 


J. C. CaLLaHan, Manager 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
FRANKLIN STREET AT WASHINGTON 





Nearest to Bay of Downtown Hotels 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for, one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total nuth- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is se 
low that we éannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisemént accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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FPANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 
Saeger. Ankona. Florida 








PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE— White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 
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FINEST HAND Picked Mellow Aged Long 
ed Leaf Chewing or Mild Delightful Cig- 
arette or Pipe Smoking 5 pounds either 
only $1.00. Perfect satisfaction strictiy 
guaranteed. Pay when received. Morris 
Bros., Fulton, Kentucky 


FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees of 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward’s Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 





SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good gerti- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 





DETAILED SOIL Anaiysis, Interpretatioiis. 
$2.50. Soil Laboratory, Frostproof, Florida. 


RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. II- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
cents. Vrana Farms Box $l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25c per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 





WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 





SEND no money. C. O. D. Cabbage, Onion 
and Collard plants. All varieties 500—60c; 
1,000—95c; 5,000 and over 75c per 1,000. 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 














ROBERT KLOEPPEL 


IAC KSONVILLE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON® 


300 ROOMS - 300 BATHS | 
NEWEST AND FINEST 


Every Known Facility - Garage Directly 
Connecting Lobby - Redio 


MAYFLOWER®@ 


300 ROOMS - 300 BATHS 
A BEAUTIFUL HOTEL 
Splendid Facilities - Garage, - Radio ef: 


FLAGLERs 


MODERN AS THE BEST 
FREE GARAGE — 


EVERY CONVENIENCE FOR SUMMER COMFORT 
»» PRICES IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMES «« 










Coffee Shoppe —_ 
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EXPERIENCED GROVE 
MANAGER AVAILABLE 


A man past middle age, a bit elder- 
ily perhaps, wants a job as resident 
grove manager. With more than 
twenty years experience he is com- 
petent, entirély reliable, and knows 
his stuff. Salaty is 4 minor 6bjéect; 
other conditions beiiig agreéable; 
Here’s a man who néeds a chaiigé 
of scene and an occupation; this writ- 
er and a lot of his other friends want 
to help him, but he is one of those 
tubs which insists upon standing 
squarely on its own bottom. He is 
no chisler, and is capable of making 
either a little or a big grove property 
put forth its best performance.,Maybe 
this paragraph ought to run in the 
want-ads; but regardless of that, if 
you know where such a man can be 
placed, drop me a line and I’ll put 
him in touch. F. K. A. Box Eleven, 
Altamonte Springs. 





C. O. D. Frostproof cabbage, onion and col- 
lard plants. All varieties 500—60c; 1,000 
—9%5c. Farmers Plant Co.. Tifton, Ga. 





DUSTER — Niagara, Air-Cooled engine 
Steel truck-mounted. Nearly new. Half 
price. Samuel Kidder, Monticello. Fla. 





HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 





SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
oines 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 

la. 


CABBAGE, Onion and Collard plants. All va- 
rieties now ready. Postpaid 500 for $1.00; 
1000 $1.50. Expressed $1.00 per 1,000; 
5,000 and over 75c per 1,000. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, 

City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 
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Shipping 
Departments 


For Sale—One used “Marsh” 
Stencil Cutting Machine; cuts 
half-inch letters. Also have ink 
pot, brush and liberal supply of 
blank stencils. Machine guar- 
anteed in best of condition and 
to ree in every way com- 
parable with a new machine, 

Price, complete with acces. 
— as listed, f.o.b. Tampa, 


THE DURO CO. 
1219 Florida Ave., Tampa, Fla. 








